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CLEVELAND — Mexican Prints from the Collection of Reba and Dave Williams will go on 
view at the Cleveland Museum of Art just one month after the retrospective exhibition of 
Mexico's most famous artist, Diego Rivera: Art and Revolution, premieres here. The print 
exhibition, on view from March 14 through May 23, 1999, surveys Mexico's graphic arts from 
the 1920s to the 1950.S through about 100 etchings, lithographs, woodcuts, and linocuts. 

The Williamses, who organized the show, o^vn one of the largest and most renowned 
collections of American prints in private hands. Mexican Prints reveals their ever-expanding 
interests and focused approach to collecting. Among the 46 artists represented in the exhibition 
are Rivera himself (1886-1957), Jose Clemente Orozco (1883-1949) and David Alfaro 
Siqueiros (1896-1974), who became Mexico's leading muralists; Rivera's third wife, Frida Kahlo 
(1907-1953); Rufmo Tamayo (1899-1991); Jean Chariot (1898-1979); and Francisco (Pancho) 
Mora (b. 1922). The show includes prints by non-Mexican artists who were vital contributors to 
Mexican printmaking, such as Mora's wife, Elizabeth Catlett, who was bom (1919) and educated 
in the U.S., but became a Mexican citizen and has lived and worked there most of her life. 

These modem artists share a heritage of Mexican printmaking that dates back to the 
establishment of the first printing press in the Americas in Mexico City in 1537. In the 20th 
century, the outbreak of the Mexican revolution in 1910 stimulated printmaking, which, like 
mural painting, was viewed as a “democratic” medium that could disseminate information and 
would be appreciated by a broad public. Political and historical subjects, such as Orozco's 
Zapatistas (1935) or Francisco Dosamantes' Victim of Fascism (1945), are pervasive in these 
works. The artists' mexicanidad, or “Mexican-ness,” also emerged in recurring images of heroic 
peasants and workers, such as C&xXqIX's Miners' March (1951), and in artistic styles and themes 
intentionally reminiscent of Mexico's ancient peoples and traditional folk arts. 

In his introduction to the catalogue for Mexican Prints, Latin American art expert 
Edward J. Sullivan of New York University notes: “Reba and Dave Williams have done more 
than virtually anyone else to disseminate the knowledge of the grand contributions of 
printmakers to the vast panorama of Mexican modem art.” Mr. Williams remarks in his chapter 
on the formation of the collection: “And what fun we have had in putting it together!” 

The exhibition is circulated by The American Federation of Arts. Educational materials are made 
possible by The Brovra Foundation, Inc. Admission to the CMA and to this show is free. 


